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Largest Gathering Of Classical Designers In 75 Years 


On April 24, over 275 architects, interior designers, sionals interested in classical design in the past half-cen- The article by Donald Rattner reprinted here is 
builders, and Sraftspeop'e, athered on the Washington tury. The event was organized and sponsored by Tradi- adapted from a presentation he made at the April 24 Semi- 
Or 


je hende campus of New York University to review the work tional gen Magazine and the Institute fortheStudyof | nar. The other 10 speakers covered topics as diverse as 
of contemporary designers who are using classical prin- Classical Architecture. Co-sponsors were the American using the architectural orders to compose room elevations 
ciples to create interior spaces. The large turnout made the Society of Interior Designers (N.Y. Chapter), Classical to harnessing CAD systems for the creation of classical 
one-day seminar the largest gathering of building profes- America, and the Classical Architecture League. ornament. — CL 


MOLDINGS: THE ATOMIC UNITS OF 
CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 


When you understand moldings, you understand much about 
classical architecture — the foundation of all traditional design. 


By DONALD M. RATTNER, Director occurs at the top of a structure, where the building concludes itself before meeting the sky, then a 
Institute for the Study of Classical Architecture at the New York Academy of Art profile like the cyma recta, which places the void above, and thus forms a kind of canopy or sheltering 


effect appropriate to the top of a building, would be a more logical choice. 
When commencing study of the classical elements, it is logical to begin with moldings. Moldings are 


the smallest physical units — the atoms, as it were — of classical architecture, and so are easier to Gr ouping By Function 
understand at first than the larger, more complex members formed from their combination. Starting 
with moldings is also convenient because they crystallize in minute form nearly all the ideas that define 
classicism itself. 

Indeed, the first lesson to be drawn from moldings is that those who work in the classical manner 
inherit a pre-established vocabulary and grammar. With moldings, the standard alphabet is generally 
considered to consist of the 14 varieties you see in Fig. I. 

Analysis of shape is one way we classify moldings. On the most elemental level, we first distinguish continued on page 72 
between straight and curved moldings. In the former group there are just 
two profiles: the fillet and the fascia, which are distinguished by their 


We can thus re-group moldings, not by their geometrical shape, but according to the architectural 
function they most clearly perform (Fig. II). Under crowning moldings, we place the cyma recta 
along with the cavetto and conge’, each of which ends in a concave curve. The cavetto is particularly 
appropriate for non-supporting situations because most of its section has been voided to form its great 
concavity, thereby depriving it of significant material strength. 


comparative size. Fillet is the term we give to a small, straight member, while D 
fascia refers to a large flat profile. This size distinction is relative; the MOU LDI NGS 
measured size of a fillet could be considerable if you're talking about a ' 
molding situated on the exterior of a huge building, or small if the fillet is part AFTER VARIOUS AUTHORS 
of a piece of cabinetry where profiles tend to be miniature. and FASCIA 

Classification of curved moldings is more involved because we have 2 
several sub-groups: The concave, the convex, and the compound. In the = ANTIQUE SPECIMENS 
concave group are the cavetto, which is roughly a quarter-circle; the scotia, dn aa ee RAE ERR 
which is actually a curve of greater rotation than a semi-circle; and the conge”, 

A i i A Mouldings of a straight profile may be set 

which combines both straight and curved elements in one profile. plumb or battered. Curved shapes are 

Next are the convex moldings. Those egualling or approximating a generated from arcs of circles, conic sections 


quarter-circle include the ovolo and a sort of cousin called the echinus. The si SA hyperbola), from their 
difference between them is mostly a matter of geometry; the ovolo is usually kalaga 

drawn with a compass, while the echinus is a type of non-circular curve that 
will be discussed below. 

In the half-round class, we have something similar to the condition of CAVETTO SCOTIA 
the fillet and fascia. This time, a relatively large half-round is known as a 
torus, and a smaller version is called the bead or astragal. Another relation 
to the orus is the thumb, again the difference being one of geometric method. 
The torus is usually a full half-circle, while the thumb is made up of radii of 
varying lengths, which endows the curve with a directional bias. Moving from 
the semi-circular, we come to the three-quarter round, sometimes known 
as the three-quarter bead, so-called because three-fourths of its perimeter is 
exposed. 

Compound profiles combine both concave and convex elements in a 
single molding. The cyma recta, from the Greek words for "wave" and 
"upright," is concave above and convex below. Its name is perhaps derived ECHINUS 
from its resemblance to an upright ocean wave about to crest. Were we to 
reverse this arrangement, however, and situate the protruding portion above 
the hollow, then we would discover the aptly named cyma reversa. 

Finally, we end with the beak molding — the most complex of the profile 
types. The beak is formed from a variety of curved elements, and usually 
incorporates a chamfer, or diagonal cut. Among the standard types it is the 
only profile that is undercut. Thus what you see when viewing the molding 
straight on is unlike what you see gazing up at it from below. 

To emphasize the positive nature of mass, classical moldings, with few 
exceptions, are additive; that is, they usually project out from a given plane. 


The Big-Foot Theory of Moldings 


So far, we've concentrated on the geometry of moldings. There is another 
aspect of moldings that I call "The Big Foot Effect." According to that theory, 
instead of merely seeing moldings as abstract geometric shapes, one might 
equally understand them as tools that the architect uses to show the observer 
what the building is experiencing at a given point. 

Now, we all know that a building is an object of considerable weight — 
mostly the weight of its own materials, plus the force of the loads that come 
onto the building as people, equipment, and weather. We also know a major 
purpose of a building is to channel those loads to the ground for dispersal. 
Thus certain portions of the building are continually subject to compressive CYMA RECTA CYMA REVERSA 
stresses, much like the human being who has had a great weight dropped onto ` ana, — 
his or her shoulders. Under the impact of such a weight, a person's knees 
may buckle, muscles will bulge and flex; in other words, the figure's normally 
upright silhouette is altered as a result of applied loads. The classical building 
similarly expresses its loads by contorting itself, the undulating contours of its 
moldings the equivalent of the body’s rippling muscles. 

Which profiles will be deployed at a given location will depend on the 
nature of the dominant stresses there. For instance, where force is directed 
downward, then an inverted cyma reversa might best convey the sense of 
gravity. However, if it is the release of weight that is to be expressed, such as 
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MOLDINGS, by Donald Rattner 
continued from page 4 


The ovolo, echinus, and cyma reversa, on the other hand, suggest the ability to support precisely 
becäuse their protruding section endows them with enough mass to hold up whatever is placed on 
top of them. Still others imply the bearing of weight insofar as their bulging shapes imitate the 
deformations that occur when things are squashed. 

Some profiles, such as the fillet and even the scotia, are there not so much to indicate stress, 
but rather to punctuate, separate, and clarify adjacent moldings. Other moldings might better be 
described as transitive types because they form graceful transitions from vertical surfaces to 
horizontal ones; at the same time, they suggest transfer of weight between two planes. The inverted 
cavetto, conge’, and cymas fall into this last group. 
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Figure II - Grouping Moldings by Function 


Dramatizing Gravity 


We've observed previously that gravity is a primary contributor to the presence of stress inside an 
architectural construction. But gravity implies something else about the classical building: Namely, 
the existence of an up and a down. Organic nature acknowledges gravity’s effect by detailing most 
living creatures differently at the bottom, middle, and top. This differentiation is not present in the 
horizontal dimension where gravity is immaterial. Likewise, the elements of classical architecture are 
organized into a clearly articulated base, middle section, and crown, but are customarily symmetrical 
about the vertical axis. 

Since the plant and the human figure have a recognizable top and bottom, they inevitably look 


C ä (GEOMETRY/ | 


ridiculous when turned upside down. The same cannot be said for the pure cylinder, which, having 
no moldings or modeling is incapable of expressing the effect of gravity or resistance to it. Needless 
to say, the cylinder represents the sensibilities of much contemporary architecture, which bases itself 
not on the imitation of natural phenomena, buton mimicking the inert machine. 

Contemporary theory, in other words, accepts the geometry of architecture, but does away with 
nature. Classicism, however, unites the two domains — one the abstract, unchanging, and absolute 
qualities of pure mathematics; the other the figurative, changeable and subjective tendencies of organic 
nature (Fig. III). This dual aspect of classicism, I believe, explains why people are so satisfied by the 
classical setting; it reflects their own nature as both emotional and rational beings. 
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Figure IV - Moldings Perform Pragmatic & Aesthetic Functions 


The Function Of Moldings 


The origins of moldings are subject to debate. Like all elements of classicism, however, it is clear that 
moldings perform both pragmatic and aesthetic functions (Fig. IV). 

A base molding, for example, does more than just conceal a joint: First, it serves as a visual foot 
to the weight of the wall that rises above it; second, it modulates the transition between the vertical 
and horizontal planes of wall and floor; third, it punctuates the bottom of the wall to signal it has 
come to an end. (Punctuation is closely related to the term inflection, which refers to the alteration 
of form, where one part is about to be transformed into another. Again, emulating most living 
organisms, the parts of a classical structure rarely change abruptly, but anticipate their change of 
condition by modifying themselves accordingly.) 

The baseboard, together with the chair rail and cornice, serves the additional purpose of creating 
architecturally significant divisions of surface. In turn, the size and scale of these and other moldings 
indicate scale, which can be loosely defined as the relationship between the human and architectural 
dimension. Size relates to scale, both in terms of the over-all dimensions of a molding series relative 
to the size of the space, and the degree to which the series itself is sub-divided. Generally, the more 
divisions within a given height, the smaller and more delicate the scale conveyed. 

Moreover, moldings can help establish hierarchy by calling attention to prominent elements in 
a room, such as doors, windows, fireplace openings,-and other apertures. In these situations they 
are often used to articulate structure; the transition from a straight pier to a round arch, duly marked 
by a molding group called the impost, and the detailing of the arch to express its tectonic role as a 
bent beam spanning an opening, are good examples of this aspect of moldings. 

The impulse in classical design to frame things, to break down a surface into regularized 
compartments, is reflected in paneling. There, moldings help mediate the shift from one plane to 
another by lining the edges of the panel. 

And, of course, moldings furnish surfaces for ornamental embellishment. 


Molding Design 
Let’s look at some of the formal issues that can 
[ALTERNATION & CONTRAST 


guide the design of moldings for interiors. 
TYPE & SPECIMEN: First, we must distin- 
guish between a general type of molding and the 
potentially infinite number of individual 
specimens ofa molding type that can be created 
by the designer. The distinction is an important 
reminder that classical design implies creative 
dialogue between type and specimen, rule and 
invention — and not simply the application of 
mechanical formulas. | 
ALTERNATION £ CONTRAST: Moldings 
are rarely used singly; most often they are com- 
bined in a series. When using them in combina- 
tion, there are several strategies available to 
enhance visual effect, resolve architectural 
problems, and avoid poor design. For instance, 
one way to decide which moldings to use in a 
seguence is to seek out profiles that produce 
alternation and contrast (Fig. V). The contrast 
may be between straight and curved (left). Or, 
the alternation could be between convex and 
concave profiles, e.g., a torus, followed by a 
scotia, followed by another torus — curve and 
counter-curve (center). We might even get con- 
trast from the play of large and small: Large |, 
cyma recta, small cyma reversa, etc. (right). 
REPETITION: Repetition can nonetheless 


Figure V 


REPETITION 


Figure VI 
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be successful in certain cases. In Fig. VI we have 
a convex echinus followed by a convex bead, 
and the combination works perfectly well. But 
almost always you want to avoid the literal repeti- 
tion of profiles one after the other. 
COORDINATION: In classical architec- 
ture, locating moldings relative to each other is 
not a free-for-all, but involves coordinating in- 
dividual parts to make an ordered whole. This 
is usually attained by means of geometric align- 
ments (Fig. VII). For instance, when a torus is 
set over a plinth, its outermost point is typically 
aligned with a vertical plane extended up from 
the face of the flat member. A vertical axis is then 


COORDINATION 


Figure VII 


Figure VIII 


passed up through the geometric center of the zorus to locate the tangent point of the half-round bead 
immediately above. In turn, another vertical axis from the center-point of the bead establishes the 
face of the fillet which sits upon the bead, and so on. 

FACIAL ANGLE: Another important alignment is the facial angle — the incline off the vertical 
at which both individual moldings and molding groups will be pitched. ‘It’s important to maintain a 
consistent facial angle throughout a molding sequence; otherwise, the parts will appear disconnected 
because light will fall on them at unequal angles of incidence. At various times in classical design, we 

find facial angles anywhere from 30 to 60 

PROPORTION, SCALE degrees (Fig. VIII). Differing explanations have 

been offered for these variations, such as the 

sharp angle of the sun in the Mediterranean 

climate requiring a steeper pitch for proper 
shadow effect. 

PROPORTION & SCALE: Both of these 
issues must be satisfied in molding design to 
achieve a harmonious whole, both in the relation 
of the profiles to their context, and to each other. 
The profiles on the left of Fig. IX are propor- 
tionate and internally well scaled, the dominant 
cavetto clearly distinguished from the minor 
moldings. The same profiles on the right, how- 
ever, reverse the major and minor in size. Con- 
sequently, the whole combination becomes con- 
fused and no longer a valid measure of scale, 
since there appears to be two different measures 
of scale at work. 

REDUCTION/AMPLIFICATION: While 
it’s illogical to have two disparate scales present 
within a particular molding sequence, it’s not 
unusual to have varying scales in moldings 
belonging to different features of the same build- 
ing or space. In fact, in structures of any com- 
plexity one is often compelled to use moldings 
of diverse scales. The challenge is to adeptly 
bring about what I call the reduction or 
amplification of scale where they meet. 

In Fig. X, the torus and plinth moldings 
that articulate the base of the building are hefty 
in size and scale, because they are in proportion 
to the overall height of this very tall urban struc- 
ture. The moldings of the door surround, on 

the other hand, are literally reduced in size so 

they can relate to a more human scale ap- 

propriate for a door. Equally important is how 
they come together. Notice that the overall height of the step and pedestal element in the doorway is 
contained within the bottom flat member of the building’s base, and how the greater number of 
divisions at the door element, versus the single division in the base, conveys the reduction in scale. 
The same happens immediately above the big flat, where the height of just a single large torus is given 
over to both a torus and a plinth. 

OCULAR RECTIFICATION: Another instance where one might manipulate the sizes of profiles 
concerns the position of moldings relative to the eye. These revisions, known as ocular rectifications, 
are intended to restore the profile to its normal appearance by counteracting distortions inherent in 
human perception. These distortions may be caused by such variables as the vantage point of the 
observer, available lighting, even the color of the moldings. The issue of perspective is especially 
critical on the interior, where one rarely can stand as far back from a vertical surface as on the exterior. 
To illustrate, in Fig. XI if the profile stands roughly level with the eye, you would probably construct 
the various moldings according to regular geometry (center). But if this same sequence of profiles 
is to be located near the floor, you might make adjustments because the viewer will always be looking 
down on it. For instance, you could re-configure the scotia so more of itis visible, and less is concealed 
by the overhanging element. The face of the fillets may also be turned, and even the half-round could 
be given an egg-like contour to restore some of its underside to view (left). å 

Similarly, should the profile be placed overhead, then other changes would be appropriate — 
like raising the over-all height of the member to compensate for the effect of foreshortening (right). 

LIGHT & SHADE: Moldings on the outside of a building are almost always illuminated by direct 
sunlight. Interior moldings, on the other hand, are ysually illuminated by indirect reflected light or 
electric lighting. To compensate for the general weakness of interior light, you might want to make 
still more adjustments, since moldings only exist to the degree that they produce effective planes of 
light and shadow. This is especially crucial on the interior where, in the absence of external miters, 
you must rely on the tonal play of shade and shadow to define the profiles at hand. 

Space doesn't permit us to go into detail on the dynamics of light. We can make a few basic 
points, however, by comparing the ovolo and echinus profiles (upper 1. and middle r. of Fig. XII). 


Figure IX 


Figure X 
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Figure XI 


LIGHT £ SHADE 


Figure XII 


Assuming light falls in parallel rays from 
above, the gradation from light to dark on the 
ovolo will occur in uniform increments because 
all points along its surface are equidistant from 
its geometric center. With the echinus, the 
graduation is far more complex because it is 
constructed according to the non-circular 
geometry of the ellipse. An ellipse doesn’t have 
geometric centers, and therefore — unlike the 
ovolo — its curvature is constantly changing, 
making the shift from light to dark more subtle 
and less monotonous than the ovolo. 

Particularly noteworthy is the little high- 
light at the top of the echinus, known as quirk- 
ing, which is where a curve returns upon itself 
at its ends. You can see it even more exaggerated 
in this cyma reversa (lower left of Fig. XII), 
which can also be made from portions of an 
ellipse. The quirk can add much to a molding, 
in addition to the light effects it produces. For 
instance, it creates greater contrast between 
curved and straight at the extremes of a mold- 
ing, in contrast to the ovolo, where the profile assumes a vertical orientation just as it meets the 
adjacent fillet. The quirk also anticipates and makes a more organic connection between contiguous 
elements than does the rather abrupt perpendicular termination of the ovolo into the flat surface 
above. 

CHARACTER: The differing qualities of the echinus and ovolo brings us to the question of 
character. The option of selecting one molding over another, as well as the opportunity of 
manipulating a molding type, suggests a wide range of effects is available to the designer. 

Compare the two different door casings in Fig. XII. At the top is a design that comes from the 
19th-century American design manual, Beauties of Modern Architecture. The bottom example is 
taken froma 17th-century Italian building. In terms of architectural character they could not be more 
dissimilar. We have severity and simplicity versus elaboration and multiplicity; planar versus modeled; 
straight versus curved; orthogonal versus multi-directional; conventional versus occasionally non-con- 
ventional — all of which could describe the respective architectural traditions from which these 
moldings derive. Thus we come full circle back to an earlier statement about the classical system — 
that one can find the spirit of the whole in the smallest part.» 


The Institute for the Study of Classical Architecture conducts formal classes for professionals 
who wish to develop their skills in classical design. For further information, contact: Donald M. 
Rattner, Director, The Institute for the Study of Classical Architecture, New York Academy of Art, 
419 Lafayette St., New York, NY 10003. (212) 505-5300 (telephone); (212) 776-1170 (facsimile). 


CHARACTER, SENSIBILITY 


Figure XIII 
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